BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


MARCH, 1898. 


GRAY DAY AT CUSHING’S ISLAND, BY CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 


Purchased by the Culture Club, 


A CHICAGO RENAISSANCE? 


O period in the history of art has so inspired artists as that halcyon 
\ era we call the Renaissance. It is assumed, too often, that like 
Lord Byron, who awoke one morning and found himself famous, 
so the art world one year in the fifteenth century rubbed the dust out of 
its eyes of intelligence and behold, it was born anew! Such an exag- 
gerated description of that marvelous intellectual awakening throughout 
Europe needs only to be suggested to prove its falsity. The new birth of 
art did not happen, it came only after long periods of waiting and long- 
ing and toiling; men waiting for some stimulus to higher thinking ; 
longing, unconsciously perhaps, for higher ideals ; and toiling on in the 
dark, unappreciated by their ignorant and mercenary human environ- 
ment. ‘There was the darkness of artistic ignorance before the dawn of 
the art reformation. 

Here in the West, where kings of commerce have created industrial 
empires in a day, and where material prosperity is made to bloom with 
each returning spring, we are apt to forget that art in the broader sense 
is not created but must be evolved. Chicago cannot command, and lo, 
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art exists. There must be the preparation, the longing, the agonizing 
period before the new birth. The development of art is a slow process, 
its delicate organism may be easily stunted. But time is showing that 
there is life, development, growth. There is much in our Western art 


STE. JEANNE DE CHANTAL, BY PAULINE A. DOHN. 


Purchased by the Chicago Woman's Club. 


world that is disheartening, but there is, too, that which is hopeful. Per- 
haps the most discouraging cloud that has overhung Chicago’s artistic 
life has been the apathy toward men and women working to produce works 
worthy of recognition. What shall it profit a city if there be added to 





WINTER PLANTING, BY JOHN H. VANDERPOEL. 


Purchased by the West End Woman’s Club. 
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its galleries costly foreign canvases bought for the sake of the names 
painted upon them and of a vainglorious ambition, while men who have 
it within them to produce masterpieces are starving in the garret-like 
studios of the buildings owned by the princely collectors? Art is not thus 
fostered. Nor can one discover why an artist’s work in a studio in the 
Latin Quarter, Paris, is worth so much more than the same man’s work 
when produced in the Tree Studio building. Yet there is evidence that 
there is some occult force which leads some people to buy pictures on the 
Rue Lafitte, while refusing even to look at paintings on Wabash avenue. 

There is some evidence that this condition of affairs is changing. An 
indication of the advance of an intelligent appreciation of art in Chicago, 
for surely there is progress, is found in the recent exhibition of the 
works by Chicago artists held under the auspices of the Chicago Art 
Association at the Art Institute. More competent pens have described 
this exhibit from the artist’s point of view, but I have been asked to sug- 
gest some of the significant facts which reveal right tendency and hopeful 
advance, as discovered in this exposition of local art. It is not the char- 
acter of the exhibit itself, excellent as it was, of which I write, but of 
some of the encouraging signs of the times as there exemplified. Those 
of us who have lived in Chicago a decade or two cannot have failed to 
observe the lack of sympathy for the guild of resident artists of which I 
have spoken ; a coldness which has so frosted ambition and zeal as to have 
driven them to more kindly latitudes. Now we find a large company of 


A BY-ROAD OF JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, BY ANNA IL. STACY. 


Purchased by the Niké Club. 
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MOONLIGHT, BASS LAKE, INDIANA, BY CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 


Purchased by the Arché Club. 


nonprofessional men and women so willing to let the warmth of their 
sympathy extend to the artists of the city that they have formed an asso- 
ciation whose ‘‘object shall be the promotion of art in the city of 
Chicago.”’ 

Several groups of these sympathetic lovers of the beautiful, and nota- 
bly the women, planned to purchase works of art when this exhibit, the 
first of the sort, was opened; not simply to look and to admire, but to 
act, to show sympathy by deeds. The members of several of these organ- 
izations, federated under the name of the Chicago Art Association, deter- 
mined also that these purchases should not be made by jury or committee, 
but only after an artistic plebiscite of the members. The result has been 
that hundreds of women — for this innovation was especially character- 
istic of the women’s clubs— have spent hours in careful study of the 
merits of various works of art. Animated discussions upon the relative 
merit of this canvas and that, whether this picture is true to nature, 
whether the drawing of that is correct, and the color of another good, 
have brought hundreds of intelligent women to examine the fundamental 
principles which must decide the true value of a work in the realm of art. 
As one looks over the list of works chosen by this method he cannot but 
praise the good judgment expressed. But even had serious blunders been 
made, the votes, the study, would not have been in vain. 
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It is refreshing, too, to recall the fact that in large measure the prize- 
giving period in these clubs has passed. Prizes may have their piace in 
the development of art, but the purchase plan just referred to is far supe- 
rior. Artists do not enjoy being put in the position of continually need- 
ing and seeking ‘‘ encouragement ’’ and ‘‘ recognition.’’ If they produce 
something commendable, a medal or an ‘‘ honorable mention ’’ will not 
prove an irresistible incentive to create something better, neither does it 
materially assist in paying the bill of the framemaker. But the fact that 
thoughtful, observing and sympathetic friends have found in their work 
beautiful qualities in such degree as to cause them to buy it, is an act 
which appeals to manly instincts and fosters laudable ambition. 

There remains one other fact pointing to hopeful advance, which may 
be mentioned. There is no virtue in shutting one’s eyes to the disagree- 
able fact that the artists of the city have done much to hurt their own 
cause by their childish jealousies, and their public denunciations of the 
work of their fellows. These boyish quarrels have prevented any ade- 
quate exposition of the work of the entire group of competent men and 
women. This exhibit of the Chicago Art Association has offered a dig- 
nified opportunity to artists of every school, of every club, of every clique, 
if they be qualified only, to show their work where it may be seen by the 
most sympathetic art lovers in the city. Is it too much to hope that as a 
result of successive exhibits, the bickering and pettiness of the former 
winter of discontent may become glorious summer ? 

The present exhibit, then, in appreciation of local art conditions and 
needs; in wisely planned methods for meeting these needs; in thoughtful 
study of the principles of true art; in generous recognition of work well 
done; in offered opportunity for codperation of layman with artist, and 
artist with artist, marks a sure step of progress toward a possible Rennais- 
sance in Chicago. May that bright day hasten its coming. 


JAMES SPENCER DICKERSON. 
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FRESH MORNING, BY ARTHUR DAWSON. 


Purchased by the Chicago Woman's Aid Club. 


THE CHICAGO ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 


HE Art Institute, during the month of February, has been the 
Mecca for the lovers of, and others more or less interested in, 
local art. The exhibition, the largest’of its distinctive kind ever 

held, was stimulated by the concerted sympathy, interest and patronage 
of the clubs who have combined into the society known as the Chicago 
Art Association, working in harmony with the Art Institute, whose gen- 
erosity and hospitality merit the highest praise. 

The jury, composed of artists who represented the different elements 
of artistic Chicago, did their work fearlessly and well. Their task was 
no sinecure, for out of a mass of some 600 works in painting and sculp- 
ture they accepted 239. The problem of hanging, a difficult one in this 
case, was very satisfactorily solved, so that the three rooms presented an 
appearance that was immediately agreeable and harmonious. These 
works were classified as follows : 

Oii paintings 
Water colors and pastels 
PED ce Airc ones iwnsswsbease Abecs s sathess bone ae sewer 


Black-and-white, wash, pen-and-pencil drawings .........-.--- 18 
Sculpture 


239 
When we compare this local showing with the last fall exhibition of 
American art, with its 436 numbers, of which 389 were oil paintings and 
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REFLECTIONS, BY GEORGE F. SHULTZ. 


Purchased by the Hyde Park Travel Class. 


47 pieces of sculpture, we see that numerically it was remarkably strong. 
When we think of its artistic merit, judged by the highest standards, it 
is of course none of the strongest. We have no right to judge by such a 
standard. If, on the contrary, we measure this exhibition by general 
modern conditions, we are safe in saying that no city outside of New 
York has ever held an exhibition of purely local work that has as large 
a quantitative showing or has work of as varied and excellent a quality. 
Chicago and Chicago artists may feel proud of this gratifying record. 

It is a very easy thing to decry the work of our local artists. Did we 
but rank present work in other lines by similar standards, no better show- 
ing would be made. Must we condemn everything because our current 
literature and poetry fails to reach the plane of a Lowell, for example?” 
Art, like anything else, isa reflection of times and conditions, and we are 
not wholly wrong in saying that it is as good as other kindred branches 
of culture. Business and money-getting have the pole, and command 
almost universal attention and admiration. Give the fine arts the same 
nourishing care and they will blossom like a rose tree in sunny June. 

The chilling, cramping conditions of this maelstrom of commercialism: 
and philistinism necessarily force a low standard. The artist spends most 
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of his time and strength in barely holding his own and has nothing left 
to improve himself in his chosen art of painting or modeling. The sym- 
pathy and patronage which found expression in this exhibition will show 
brilliant results in the very next exhibition. Much blame, it is perfectly 





BEGGAR AT THE CHURCH OF ST. SULPICE, PARIS, 
BY REINE ADELAIDE CONRAD. 


true, rests on the artist for his inactivity; much also rests on a cold and 
unsympathetic public. The codperation so active just now is absolutely 
necessary if any progress is to be expected. 

It is too late now to go into any particularization of criticism or notice 
of this exhibition. It was noticeably free’ from amateurishness. The 
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variety of figure (although the weakest portion as it generally is in 
American exhibitions), portrait and landscape, was quite marked, and 
the variety in medium helped to give an interest also to the collection. 
The illustrations chosen are the pictures purchased by the different clubs, 
and give a general idea of the strength of the exhibition and the taste of 
the purchasers. The press has been generous in its notices, while the 
public has been much more interested in its scrutiny. By means of the 
numerous receptions and the wise solution of purchasing methods, a much 
greater interest and profit has been the result to the many clubs and 
people who attended this noteworthy and perhaps historical exhibition. 

A beginning, and a good one, has been made. The future holds out a 
more brilliant hope of high realization for art in Chicago than anyone 
even a few years ago had any grounds to expect. The fresh buoyant life 
that is so conspicuous in all that Chicago does will find its expression in 
art, and when it does we will have something that not only Chicago but 
the whole country will be proud to recognize. 


CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 


111 


LANDSCAPE, BY LUCIE HARTRATH. 


Purchased by the Englewood Woman's Club. 
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SCENE IN VERMONT, 


Purchased by the Klio Association. 


BY D. F. BIGELOW. 


The complete list of sales of pictures and sculpture at the Chicago 
Artists’ Exhibition is as follows : 


118, Sketch. 
120, January. 
13, Sophia. 

12, Julia. 
130, Wood Interior. Louis O. Jurgensen. 
128, Springtime. + ° 
129, Children in Church. 

gensen. 
163, Evening on the Creek. 
Moseley. 
147, IntheMarsh. Hardesty G. Maratta. 
152, Market Garden. ‘“ ” - 
112, ASummer Girl. Lucie Hartrath. 
113, A téte-d-téte. Lucie Hartrath. 
143, Winter. Carl O’F. Lindin. 


Henry Hutt. 


“ “ 


Martha S. Baker. 


“ec “cc «6 


Louis O. Jur- 


Wendell 


85, Marguerite — plaster bust. Leonard 
Crunelle. 

85, Replica—plaster bust. Leonard Cru- 
nelle. 

84, Little Jean — plaster bust. 
Crunelle. 

28, Wild Flowers of the Marsh. 
ence A. Bradley. 

179, Girl Reading. Bessie O. Potter. 

179, Replica. Bessie O. Potter. 

145, Learning to Write. Marie K. Lusk. 

25, High Pasture. D. F. Bigelow. 

22, Crab Fishing. Louis Betts. 

158, Street in Chartres. Bertha S. Menz- 
ler. 


Leonard 


Flor- 


The following is a list of pictures and sculptures purchased by the 


different Chicago clubs : 

Klio Association . 
24, Scene in Vermont. 
85, Marguerite — plaster. 
176, Girl Dancing — plaster. 


D. F. Bigelow. 
Leonard Crunelle. 
Bessie O. Potter. 
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Arché Club: 

38, Moonlight. Charles Francis Browne. 

84, Little Jean — plaster. Leonard Crunelle. 

171, Veiled Sunlight — pastel. Henry C. Payne. 

179, Girl Reading —- plaster. Bessie O. Potter. 

174, Miss S.— pencil. Allen E. Philbrick. 
Culture Club: 

43, Gray Day. Charles Francis Browne. 
Woman's Aid: 

92, Fresh Morning. Arthur Dawson. 
Union League : 

148, ASummer Day. Hardesty G. Maratta. 
Englewood Woman’s Club : 

150, The River Road. Hardesty G. Maratta. 

111, Landscape. Lucie Hartrath. 
Hyde Park Travel Class : 

194, Reflections. George F. Schultz. 
Niké Club: 

201, A By-Road of Janesville. Anna IL. Stacey. 
West End Woman’s Club: 

214, Winter Planting. J. H. Vanderpoel. 
Chicago Woman’s Club: 


95, Ste. Jeanne de Chantel. Pauline A. Dohn. 


Young Fortnightly Prize : 
27, In Wonderland. Charles E. Boutwood. 


A SUMMER DAY, BY H. G. MARATTA,. 


Purchased by the Union League Club. 
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EXHIBITION OF SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS. 


HE result of the recent movement ix Western art, which is not yet 

| two years old, can be seen at the Art Institute, side by side with 

the product of the renaissance, in our own city. The Society 

of Western Artists is the fulfillment of the desire, among the painters of 

the middle West, to consolidate art feeling and place before the people, 
of at least six cities, the result of their labor. 

The public, west of New York, has cared little for art, and has been 
unaware of the existence of this excellent local talent. The effort of 
these men is most commendable, and it should receive the encouragement 
not only of the public, but of their fellow artists. 

Artists should realize that not even their selfish interests can be 
advanced by continual criticism, fault-finding and misinterpretation of 
the motives of others, and should exert themselves to promote that har- 
mony that is necessary in order to attract attention and gain the sympathy 
and patronage of the public. In the entire middle West the art commu- 
nity is so small that it is only by complete harmony among the artists 
that any lasting and far-reaching results can be obtained. All are sup- 
posed to be working for the promotion and dissemination of good art 
among the people, and for this, unity of idea and action is necessary in 
order to make it respected and lasting. 

It is well for the artist to understand at the outset that methods by 
which they will gain their ends here cannot follow those of Paris any 
more than the Western business man can copy the ways of Europe, or 
even New York. Let the standard of work be kept high, and place 
before the people the results of labor so influenced, but do not be discour- 
aged because things are done differently here than elsewhere. 

The artistic temperament naturally shrinks from seeking the public 
and calling attention to its wares, yet it must do this, where art appre- 
ciation is lacking, as it always is in new countries. It is looked upon as 
unnecessary, and it is not until people realize that the highest civilization 
must be all-embracing, and that zesthetic enjoyment is as essential to the 
highest culture and refinement as food is to the body. And that it must 
be had and is sought for. Therefore it is necessary that the artists accept 
this reversed situation, as found here, and unite in making a special effort 
for harmony of feeling and doing, and high quality of production. 

The object should be not only to show what this talent can produce, 
but to educate, to bring before the people new conceptions, new methods, 
and try to make them understand that art is not mere imitation, or that 
all art should be alike, but is ‘‘ nature seen through a temperament.’’ 
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And as each temperament is individual, its mode of expression, both in 
method and color, must be different. 

Quite all of those connected with the present movement are young and 
modern in their ideas, and it is gratifying to find that they are working 
along the lines approved by the best contemporary art. They are earnest 
and sincere and are not seeking prominence or desiring to attract attention 
by trick or affectation. 

The impression of the present exhibition is pleasing, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is so little figure work shown, and that most of that 
which is, is not strong. It is to be regretted that Chicago is not more 
adequately represented. Out of twenty-one local artists, active or associ- 
ate members, only six send pictures. 

The neo-impressionist finds little to praise in Duveneck’s ‘‘Siesta,’’ 
yet here is a work that would be well received and well treated in any 
exhibition in the world. Perhaps it does make one think of the art of 
twenty years ago, and one wishes that this talented painter had felt the 
influence of the best in the modern movement and instilled it into a work 
that has so much to commend it. It is dignified and serious, and is 
superior in drawing and construction to all the other figure work. Yet 
one’s admiration is entirely intellectual, the sympathies are left untouched. 
Others (Paulus, for instance) lack this approach to perfect workmanship, 
yet give much esthetic pleasure. Steele’s landscapes are in many ways 
admirable. ‘They lack refinement of color in several instances and some- 
times are unfortunate in composition. No. 122 is delightful in its bril- 
liancy and atmosphere. Stark seems to be searching and has not yet 
found that which will make his pictures attractive, namely, beauty of 
color. Charles Francis Browne’s quiet and reserved transcripts of nature 
at Bass Lake make one long for the charming days depicted. One would 
like to feel more repose and simplicity of light and shade in J. Ottis 
Adams’ otherwise interesting work. 

It is not proposed in this article to give a critical study of the individ- 
ual pictures in this exhibition, yet it seems as though a word must be said 
about the works of Sharp, Meakin, Forsyth, Ault and Potthast. It is a 
pity that such an excellent picture as ‘‘ The Lament for the Dead’’ should 
be marred by that inharmonious moon. Meakin, in his ‘‘ Reservoir, 
Eden Park,’’ has given a sympathetic and decorative interpretation of a 
prosaic subject. All of his work possesses charm and individuality. 
Forsyth’s pictures show fine feeling and comprehension of the subjects 
that he has undertaken to portray. One of the most delightful pictures is 
by Potthast — No. 96—a gray day with its infinite variety of pleasing 
purples, making a harmonious whole. 

These exhibitions demonstrate several things that are most encourag- 
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ing ; that the talent of the Middle West is of no mediocre quality ; that the 
growth is healthy, feeling the modern influence, but not intoxicated by it, 
and that there is an attempt at more friendly relationship among members 
of the same profession. 

The effort should be to make these showings as strong as the artists’ 
best work of the year can doit. There is no reason why Chicago should 
not lead in this renaissance, as it certainly possesses the necessary talent. 

The Society of Western Artists is the most important art movement 
that the West has given forth and its growth and continuance is looked 
upon with great interest and favor by the Eastern artists, and they most 
sincerely wish it to succeed. It is not exclusive, inviting, as it does, all 
artists to participate in its exhibitions and offering anybody showing suf- 
ficient ability the opportunity of being enrolled among its members. Its 
last reception, held in Cincinnati, was the most important and successful 
art affair that has ever taken place in that city. One picture is to be 
bought regularly, instead of giving a prize, and Indianapolis, also, devotes 
a certain sum each year fora picture. Ere long all the cities of the circuit 
will do the same thing, and thus an added stimulus will be given to this 
most estimable association. 

RALPH CLARKSON. 


ae 


THE SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS. 
Organized in Chicago, March, 1896. 

HE Society of Western Artists was organized in Chicago, Illinois, 
| March 11, 1896, and is the outcome of a general feeling among 

the artists of the Western States that they were at a disadvantage 
as compared to those of the more closely connected communities in the 
East, in the fact that they were so widely separated. It was thought 
that by a united action and the organization of a society very much 
good could be effected, and the work of Western artists brought before 
the public in a more satisfactory manner than has hitherto been done. 
They have asked all other artists to join them in forming the collection 
of pictures, etc., contained in this their second annual exhibition, which, 
starting in Cincinnati, will go in turn to the cities of St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Indianapolis. The response to the invitation 
issued by the society has been very large. From the works submitted to 
the jury the present collection has been selected. From the artists 
represented a number will be elected to membership in the society. 


FRANK DUVENECK, President. C. F. BRowNE, Secretary. 
Wo. ForsytuH, Vice-President. F. P. Pautus, 7veasurer. 
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THE MACHINE IN ART. 


HE contribution from Prof. Oscar Lovell Triggs, in the December 
Fr BRUSH AND PENCIL, under title of ‘‘Arts and Crafts,’’ contains the 

following statement: ‘‘And it may be that on account of machine- 
made products we may be obliged to reconstruct our notions of beauty 
and yield the necessity of having some human content in the product. 
But meanwhile the vision of a perfect humanity, perfect on all its sides, 
perishes ; and the machine, perfect on all its sides, establishes an era of 
universal ugliness. Who will be so bold as to deny this?’’ 

I have a different point of view. I do not see that the machine has 
anything to do with ugliness. It is but one class of tool. It is the man 
who makes or directs the machine-tool who is responsible for the ugly 
product. It is the quality of mind and not the machine which produces 
the ugliness. The product of the machine is one of the mind. In a 
brickyard, decorative brick are being made. From the same press there 
comes beautiful forms and those which are ugly. The man who made 
the molds is responsible for the beauty or the ugliness. Mr. Evans, an 
eminent sculptor, let us assume, makes the mold for one form. He is an 
artist. The machine reproduces his thought as a beautiful brick. They 
are produced in large numbers and sold at a low price. This has nothing 
to do with the artistic value. Each one of the million is as beautiful as 
though Mr. Evans had made but one with his own hand. They are as 
beautiful as the model he made. 

The yard foreman makes a design for another brick: The machine 
expresses the yard foreman. It spreads ugliness abroad. Shall we make 
brick by hand? 

Mr. MacMonnies made a model of a Bacchante. Mr. Evans, bear in 
mind, made a model of a brick. Each was reproduced by a mechanical 
process — one in bronze, the other in clay. It is a mechanical possibility 
to reproduce large numbers of the Bacchante or the brick. In each case 
the model is made by an artist ; in each case it is reproduced by mechan- 
ical means. ‘This is what the machine may do for us— place beauty for 
us in many places where otherwise it may be in only one. The artist 
creates and the machine-tool enriches the lives of the individuals. 

On the Acropolis they built the Parthenon. Chisels and men formed 
the tools. An artist made the models and drawings. Human machines 
were able to do most of the work. They cut all of the cornice moldings, 
the triglyphs, metopes, the capitals and the columns. These human 
machines, under the direction of the artist, executed in the rough the 
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sculptural groups, but, as machines, were unequal to finishing them. 
The artist then took part of the machine— the chisel — in his own hand, 
and expressed himself. To a certain point in the structural forms of the 
building, in the outlines and moldings he was able to do this work with 
machine men. It was all they could do. ‘Today the same artist would, 
through his drawings and models, direct the machine-tool —the planer 
and the lathe—and carry his work just as far as was done on the Acrop- 
olis by machine men. Had his sculptural work been executed in bronze 
or terra cotta, had he pleased, he could have had cast a number of sets, 
and thus other artistic buildings, each the product of the machine-tool, 
each with artistic value, could have been placed in favorable situations. 
As it is, with the aid of the machine-tool, we are able to reproduce the 
Parthenon frieze in plaster and put it before every school-child in the land 
at a dollar a linear foot. 

The honeysuckle ornament was used by the Egyptians and the 
Greeks. Its reproduction was largely through the agency of the human 
hand. But that fact cannot account for its beauty. The particular hands 
which executed this figure, excepting in rare instances, were not those 
belonging to the artistic mind. They belonged to the human machine. 
The acanthus leaf comes down to us from an early period of Greek 
architecture. It was universal in Roman and Byzantine architecture ; 
there are traces of it in the medizval forms; it springs into new life 
during the Rennaisance. The egg-and-dart molding has about the same 
history, yet no one will say that these details, which have played so great 
a part in the history and development of architecture, ‘‘ bear the impress 
of hands which have taken pleasure in their formation.’’ They were 
conceived by artists. They were executed by hands quite as mechanical 
and as free from the loving touch as any device of the machine shop. 
The enginery of slavery has often been the enginery of artistic production. 

It is the artist who makes the drawing or model who makes beauty 
possible. Mr. Sullivan designs the Guaranty building. He makes a 
drawing of each particular detail. They are interpreted, under his 
criticism, by a sympathetic sculptor. The model is cast, and, in some 
instances, reproduced hundreds of times by mechanical processes. There 
is Mr. Sullivan and a great building. 

From a man with an ugly mind the process would have been the 
same, but the result as wide asunder as the poles. Yet should we criticise 
the process? Certainly not. No more should we criticise the process in 
one instance than extol it in another. 

Most buildings are ugly. Most products of the human mind are 
ugly. Are they ugly because of mechanical process? ‘Those which are 
beautiful are not so because of freedom from mechanical processes. 
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Not all artistic ideas can be expressed by machinery. Machines have 
not been devised which will express truthfully and accurately all ideas 
which have emanated from the human heart. We can express more now 
through the agency of machinery than we could forty or fifty years ago. 

Has man ever been able to act with more individual freedom, disport 
himself more spontaneously and live more according to human ideals than 
now? Has machinery anything to do with this? 

Our furniture is not ugly because of machinery. It is ugly in spite of 
it. We are only beginning as a nation to know what beauty is. It was 
not the handicraft which produced universally beautiful furniture. It is 
crude thought which takes crude forms in furniture. 

For twelve and a half cents I buy a beautiful piece of drapery to 
cover a case containing miscellaneous pamphlets, clippings and manu- 
script. But for the machine I would have had neither the drapery, the 
case, the pamphlets, the clippings nor the manuscript. Through the 
agency of the artistic mind the machine may make beauty universal in 
response to a universal demand. This universal demand is the natural 
outcome of the leisure which comes from the enlarged use of the machine. 

The expression of beautiful thought through the loom surrounds us 
with beauty. Is it necessary that some one’s tired back should bend over 
the loom to give the touch of the hand, or that there should be the tire- 
less mallet to give the mark of the tool? 

What has the machine done for pictorial art and the appreciation 
thereof by the people of this country? Has not the machine done more 
than the direct products of the easel by publishing the product of the 
easel? ‘‘ Yes,’’ says one, ‘‘ but think of the large number of poor 
chromos and poor engravings.’’ On the other hand, think of the large 
number of poor paintings. But we are not speaking of poor paintings 
or poor machine pictures. We and our children go into the galleries of 
the Old World for the first time and meet old friends — Millet, Bastien- 
Lepage, Jules Breton, Mauve, Israels, Frans Hals. With all of them 
we are at home. So much for machine printing, machine art. Machine 
pictures are another medium of artistic expression. Who can deny this? 

It is not the hand which makes the Turkish rug so beautiful. It is 
the Turkish color-thought, and form-thought. Most rug-making is 
essentially a mechanical process, whether by loom or hand or machinery. 

What is doing more to enlarge the army of artists by appreciation 
than that art democrat, the machine ? 

; Louis H. GIBSON. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO.* 
IIl.— The Evening Modeling Classes. 


HE evening life modeling classes were brought together by Mr. 

‘ 1. Herman A. MacNeil some two or three years ago and made a very 

flourishing department of the school. On his departure for Rome, 

the classes lost some enthusiasm, but since Mr. Charles James Mulligan 

took hold of the work, his unusual energy and characteristic personal 

force have brought the classes to the highest importance they have yet 

reached. ‘The classes meet three nights a week — from seven to half-past 

nine o’clock — and by electric lighting have almost the same advantages 
the day students enjoy. 

In order to become fitted for life-class work, the students are expected 
to have done drawing and modeling from the antique as well as from the 
head. Many have done such preliminary work for several terms. They 
not only work from the head and standing figure, but work on composi- 
tions from subjects given out by the instructor from time to time. Some 
of these compositions have been very good. 

The enterprising spirit of the instructor does not stop here. His thor- 
ough knowledge of all the details of his art has inspired the students to 
learn all the ins and outs of sculpture, and through the liberality of the 
Institute have been enabled to cast their own figures in plaster, while some 
of them are hard at work carving marble. This has its practical impor- 
tance, for casting is quite expensive. 

he class is composed of men more than half of whom are of matured 
age. Through the day they are engaged in the practical trades as marble 


* The first paper in this series was an introduction by Mr. W. M. R. French, in BRUSH AND 
PENCIL for November, 1897. 
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cutters, medal cutters, photographers, modelers and sculptors’ assistants. 
This classwork enlarges their usefulness aud educates them to a more 
refined taste, more artistic treatment, better construction and technic and 
a desire for better artistic results generally. The illustrations show the 
classes at work under the best conditions and some specimens of the work 
regularly done by some of the better students. 

The classes are steadily increasing in size and importance of work, 


THE HEAD CLASS. 


and the students will ultimately go out into the world as artists and arti- 
sans better fitted every way for the work they may have to do. 

It is an interesting sight to see the students busy with their clay, each 
one intent on some idea peculiar to himself, and all endeavoring to adapt 
themselves to the instruction of their leader, who is, by his European 
training in modeling and sculpture, as well as by practical experience 
gained in the trades, made particularly fitted to have charge of a class 
made up of men active in their various commercial activities. 

The principles active in the class are toward breadth and simplicity, 
leaving extreme finish and detail until later. Proportion of the figure, 
character, pose, and line of weight, seeing the modeling in the largest 





THE EVENING MODELING CLASSES. 


THE NIGHT LIFE CLASS. 


masses, and treating masses by broad planes, are all the time urged on 
minds accustomed by their mechanical pursuits and conventional commer- 
cial taste, to elaborate the unessentials to the sacrifice of the big things 
seen in the best work. 

The practical results of this department are far-reaching. A few years 
ago a prominent manufacturer of ornamental metal work said he was 
unable to do much in certain lines because he could not find men to do 
the work. Now he has no trouble whatever. The well-known firm of 
Winslow Brothers, workers in ornamental iron and bronze, now find them- 
selves better fitted than ever before to carry to completion artistic designs 
by having an educated corps of assistants. The classes in drawing, 
design and ornament, and modeling carried on by the Art Institute are 
furnishing a body of artistically trained men and women that mean a 
great deal in the art industrial development of Chicago. While the night 
classes are as thorough and the work in hand as artistic as the day classes, 
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it is the endeavor of the instructors in every way possible to make the 
student feel the importance of this art training in his everyday work in 
the shop and to combine practical with professional suggestions, in the 
hope that the right principles of design as employed by the masters of 
past great periods of art may help him and his employer to higher and 
more artistic standards of taste, fitness and excellence. ‘There has been 
an improvement in many different fields of design, and such classes as 
these evening modeling classes, getting down to the bedrock of study — 
the human figure —are sure to do a great deal toward emancipating us 
from the world of ugliness that touches us on every hand. 


A ScCULPTOR’S SCULLION. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Omaha, June 1 to November J, 1898. 


Messrs. F. A. Bryden & Co., 255 Wabash avenue, will pack the pic- 
tures to be sent from Chicago to the Exposition. Blanks must be sent to 
Mr. A. H. Griffith, Detroit, Michigan, by April 1. Pictures and sculp- 
ture must be in the packers’ hands by April 15. Each artist is requested 
to send not more than two pieces. While it is the earnest desire of the 
Art Department to encourage the artist in every way, only the best work 
is wanted, and in all cases where the artist is not known his work must 
be submitted to a jury of selection. It is the wish of the Art Committee 
that the exhibition be great in the sense of merit rather than in the num- 
ber of pictures exhibited. 
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THE SALON DE REFUSE. 


Y special permission from the City Garbage Inspector, the Sa/on de 
BS Refuse was opened on February 12, at the galleries of the Palette 
and Chisel Club, Chicago. The exhibition included, in addition 
to the fifty-three masterpieces of the Salon proper, a loan collection from 
the Art Institute, by courtesy of the Chicago Art Association, and a spe- 
cial exhibition of the large painting, ‘‘ Mrs. Kelly’s Cow Leaving Chi- 
cago’’ (last time in Chicago). The Jury of Awards consisted of the 
janitor and two elevator men of the Athenzum building, and it was 
announced that the two sculptors in the exhibition would shake dice for 
the drinks. It was also announced that while all of the members of the 
Club were represented in the Salon, they had not all necessarily had mas- 
terpieces refused. Some had not sent in any at all. There were six 
prizes awarded, as follows: 

First Prize: For the queerest painting of the human figure — Walk- 
ing scholarship to Paris (Kentucky). Offered by the Housekeepers’ Pro- 
tective Association. Awarded to Frank Holme. 

Second Prize: For the most elegant silver-print job — A nickel-plated 
cook stove. Offered by the Silver Printers’ Union. Awarded to L. Mas- 
sanovich. 

Third Prize: For the best dressed landscape in the house — A box of 
canned tomatoes. Offered by the Ladies’ Landscape Guild. Awarded to 
W. W. Denslow. 

Fourth Prize : For the best drawing with the prospective left out — A 
brass-mounted T-square and trowel. Offered by A. L. Swift & Co. 
Awarded to Fred T. Larson. 

Fifth Prize: For the worst moonlight in the house—- A pass to Kohl 
& Middleton’s Dime Museum. Offered by Four O’Clock. Awarded to 
A. M. Foerster. 

Sixth Prize: For the painting showing the dizziest results of the pink 
and blue impressionist movement—A Shinnecock Hills cigar (war- 
ranted). Offered by BRuSH AND PENCIL. Awarded to David Hunter. 

In addition, there was a voting competition, open to all visitors, for 
the worst picture, the most exciting picture, the most poetic picture, and 
the best burlesque in the loan collection. With the exception of the loan 
collection, all pictures were offered for sale at the uniform price of thirty 
cents per square yard. 

Among the works receiving honorable mention were ‘‘A Curling 
Match ’’ and ‘‘ A Scotch Highball,’’ by Walter M. Clute ; ‘‘ The Dream 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION AND ONE OF THE JURY, DRAWN BY. FRANK HOLME. 
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of Phidias,’’ by Caspar Gruenfeldt ; ‘‘ Bats that Fly in the Night,’’ by 
Joseph Shippen ; ‘‘Schooners Crossing the Bar,’’ by Antonin Sterba ; 
and ‘‘A Study in Black-and-White,’’ by M. D. Smith. 

The brief but pithy description appended to each artist’s name in the 


catalogue added to the intelligent appreciation of the pictures. For 


instance, after reading: ‘‘F. J. Thwing, Marine Artist (Moonlight, 15 
cents extra), champion composition target shot ; pupil of Dr. Carver,’’ 
one could turn with added interest to Mr. Thwing’s poetic creation enti- 
tled ‘‘ Together.’’ 

It is needless to say that the Salon was a pronounced success. Some 
one has questioned whether we are about to see a Chicago Renaissance. 
The question has already been answered in the affirmative by the Palette 
and Chisel Club in the successful creation of the Salon de Refuse. The 
Chicago Art Association is helping somewhat in this awakening of art, 
but the Salon of the Palette and Chisel is a guarantee of its continued life. 
And no wonder, when we read under the names of one of the exhibitors 
the inspiring motto, ‘‘ We never sleep.”’ 


THEODORE LEONARD PHILLIPS. 
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FRED RICHARDSON, ILLUSTRATOR.* 


LTHOUGH Mr. Fred Richardson is widely 
known-as a ‘‘ newspaper artist,’’ this term is 
singularly undescriptive of the essential qual- 

ities of his work. The best of all the thoroughly indi- 
vidual characteristics found in his newspaper pictures 
are those which mark the most radical departures from, 
and disregard of, those elements of policy and last- 
editionness which differentiate between newspaper art 
and art. Nor does the admirer of Mr. Richardson's 
abilities have to go outside of his newspaper illus- 
trations to prove this point, for he occupies a position 
unique among those held by his fellow-pictorialists of 
the daily press. There is a broad and cheering signifi- 
cance to the whole fraternity of newspaper artists in the 
fact that any publisher of a large daily paper should 
give a whole page of his journal, one day of each week, 
to a single pictorial effort of an illustrator—and that 
effort relying wholly in its appeal to popular interest on its artistic qual- 
ity, independent of letterpress, if not of editorial policy and relation to 
current events. While not all of Mr. Richardson’s full pages in the Sat- 
urday issue of the Chicago Daily News show complete emancipation from 
these latter limitations, all of them indicate an effort to escape from the 
thraldom of the cramping and time-serving influences which dictate the 
creation of the ‘‘ cartoon,’’ and the most notable and popular of them are 
those in which he has given freest rein to his rich and delicate fancy. The 
finest justification of the editorial policy which gives Mr. Richardson a 


* For several of the illustrations published with this article, we are indebted to Zhe Jnland 
Printer and the Chicago Daily News. 
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week in which to make a picture for the picture’s sake and a page of 
almost priceless space in which to print it, is the fact that many laboring 
men have bought frames and glasses for these newspaper pages and have 
hung them in their homes. And what have been the subjects thus 
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PORTRAIT OF FRED RICHARDSON, BY WALTER M. CLUTE. 


selected? Those displaying the greatest liberty of imagination and the 
largest disregard of current events, caricature or kindred influences which 
make for policy and not for art. 

A thoughtful examination of this class of Mr. Richardson’s work will 
leave little room for surprise at the announcement that he has done much 
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work of a highly creditable character in stained glass, and that his whole 
bent is in the direction of landscape and decorative painting. The brush 
of the colorist is clearly suggested in the lines of his pen work and the 
decorative feeling is present to the discriminating eye in his most hasty 
newspaper sketch. 

The fact that Mr. Richardson has not been a promiscuous exhibitor 
and that local collections have seldom contained an adequate representa- 
tion of his brush work has resulted in obscuring a general knowledge and 
appreciation of his attainments in color. But his work with the ‘‘ plein- 
airists’’ of Giverny, as well as in the Julian school -n Paris, has given 
him a substantial grounding and a genuine impetus in painting, which 
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THE LAST ROWS OF SUMMER, DRAWN BY FRED RICHARDSON. 


will unquestionably survive his present necessities for the income of an 
illustrator and eventually result in his complete abandonment of the latter 
field in favor of the more engaging and serious tasks of a colorist. Nor is 
he already without gratifying recognition of ability in this line, one of his 
paintings having been accepted in the Paris Salon of ’89, during his 
sojourn in the Latin Quartier. 

Not only has Mr. Richardson exercised a wholesome and considerable 
influence in awakening in the Chicago masses a more general and pro- 
gressive appreciation of art, through the medium of his full-page news- 
paper illustrations already commented upon, but he has also, as an 
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instructor in the Art Institute, done much to mold the methods and ideals 
of scores of young illustrators. For four years he has had charge of the 
departments of illustrating and composition in that institution and has 
discharged the duties of the position with singular faithfulness and 


THE TOWN CLOCK (NIGHT), DRAWN BY FRED RICHARDSON. 


efficiency. In this connection a reference to his thorough grasp of the 
principles of composition is both just and appropriate. The soundness 
which he shows in this essential quality is marked and gives evidence of a 
sympathetic knowledge of the real masters of art, rather than of a skin- 
deep facility caught from the modern technicians. A happy fancy and a 
sensitive appreciation of the more gentle and refined forms of humor are 
also noticeable characteristics of his work. 
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THE FIRST ROBIN, DRAWN BY FRED RICHARDSON. 


Mr. Richardson was born in Chicago and first studied in the St. Louis 


Art School. His earliest efforts were in stained glass and interior decorat- 
ing. In 1885 he was almost accidentally drawn into newspaper illustra- 
tion, entering upon his initial engagement with the Chicago Daily News— 
a connection which he renewed after studying abroad for several years. 
He is still a young man and has his best years before him. 


FORREST CRISSEY. 
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ROOM OF THE ANTIQUARIANS. 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


I0l,—The Collection of Antiquities. 


In multitude of objects there is confusion, and the stranger among 
them becomes a Yankee Doodle who — 


‘‘Came to town to buy a pair of trouses, 
And could not find a tailor’s shop, 
There was so many houses.”’ 

As yet the collections of the Art Institute are not in the confused 
condition which maintains in older and more crowded museums. The 
arrangement is systematic and admirable. But plain as it is and easily 
accessible, one must have very sharp eyes and no small patience to 
discover all the examples of any special period under consideration. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon students to make themselves 
familiar with ‘‘ periods;’’ to study ‘‘styles.’’ I am aware that some 
maintain that the knowledge of styles is an impediment to originality. I 
do not believe it for a moment. The same argument was, not so long 
ago, used in regard to the education of preachers, it being contended that 
if a man had ‘‘ grace’’ and ‘‘ power’’ the Lord would inspire him to 
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preach, and that such preaching was a divine utterance, surely injured by 
education. But though there are uneducated geniuses in the pulpit who 
stir men’s hearts, history is constant in presenting examples of men of 
complete education who have 
moved the world. If there is 
‘* power’’ it will show itself. 
If there is originality nothing 
can drown it. If there are 
youths with seeming original- 
ity whose work has been 
tamed by study, believe me 
that the little flame flickered 
over a very shallow gas well. 
My appeal is the more urgent 
because art students of small 
experience are very prone to 
accept this doctrine anent 
‘‘originality.’’ It is such a 
soothing balm to a somewhat 
wounded self-consciousness. 
Returning to our topic; a 
little investigation proves at 
once that a style is the result 
of prevailing conditions in 
any epoch, the state of civili- 
zation and the manner of life, 
IVORINE GERMAN BOOK COVERS. changed and shaped by wars 
roth and 12th Centuries. or other agitations, by indi- 
Original in the Public Museum, Cologne. vidual men, and especially by 
women. For example, the 
art of civilized Europe harks back to Greek and Roman. ‘The Emperor 
Constantine moving to Byzantium in the fourth century took Roman art 
sentiment with him, but in the vast amount of new building undertaken 
a strange admixture appears, memories of Greek, Roman and Saracenic; 
and it is called Byzantine. Following the time of the crusades (thir- 
teenth century), Gothic developed, probably because of the new ideas 
brought back from the Orient. Another movement of armies, those of 
the French king, Francois I. and his two predecessors (sixteenth century), 
induced the French Renaissance. Pilgrimages are similarly fruitful in 
results. The American pilgrim has brought to us the arts of elder 
Europe to make now a Renaissance, and we are of it. And through it 
all woman’s influence accents many a change. 
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It is evident that all furniture, caskets, shrines, tablets and kindred 

articles, interior decorations and fittings, are akin to the architecture of 

the times to which they belong, therefore a measure of acquaintance with 

architecture is of use in their study. Architecture is, of course, only a 
manifestation of the conditions of life. 

The Art Institute is particularly fortunate in owning the entire collection 
of plaster casts from French architectural details, which was made for the 
Columbian Exposition by the French government. From these plasters 
very much may be learned. 
To go pretty far back, we 
find Byzantine and Roman- 
esque in small amounts, but 
for examples of furniture and 
utensils the resources of the 
library are an essential ad- 
junct. The several massive 
volumes called ‘‘ The Spitzer 
Collection,’’ superbly illus- 
trated with the finest possible 
color prints and photo-grav- 
ures, and the costly mono- 
graph on the Basilica of St. 
Mark’s, largely illustrated in 
color, are almost as good as 
a display of the real objects. 
For one attempting decora- 
tion (other than Renais- 
sance), these books are full 
of suggestions, and one 
should know the style even 
though departing from it. 

A word more about the 
‘* Spitzer Collection.’’ The 
material so beautifully illus- 


trated covers the Gothic pe- 
riod extensively. Artistic SET OF WROUGHT-IRON FITTINGS FOR 
MARRIAGE CABINET. 








caskets, reliquaries, candle- 
sticks and jutensils, all exact 
reproductions, all full of 
character, or beauty, or both, repay much careful study. The carved 
ivories and gold and enameled boxes are really delightful. Then there is 
the transition from Gothic to Renaissance. ll transitions are full of 


Fifteenth Century. Cicilian. 
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vitality and not set in style. The book carries us into the study of man- 
ifold examples of Renaissance also. Every change in architectural styles 
is plainly visible in these showings of furnishings. All this is true of 
the ‘‘Gavet Collection’’ also, 
though the book is not so sump- 
tuous. These books are only ex- 
amples of the abundant material. 
Returning to the plasters in 
the corridor (north and east, 
toward the library), the wall is 
lined with superb church doors, 
mostly in the transition from 
yothic to Renaissance, or com- 
plete Renaissance. There is also 
a tinted plaster cast from a carved 
wood choir-stall that is beautifully 
done. It is half Gothic, half 
Renaissance, and to be found in 
the northwest room. Then from 
the Louvre, the Hotel Carnavalet 
and the Fountain of the Innocents 
are fine things, sculptured by 
Gonjon and Ponce, as well as less 
refined examples of a little later 
period. All this speaks of the 
history of French kings. Fran- 
cois I. had carried the war into 
Italy and his love of art became 
acute. So he brought home pic- 
tures and statues and a live Italian 
artist, even Leonardo da Vinci 
himself, and Benvenuto Cellini 
came over later. All this and the 
building of the Chateaux of the 
Loire, and the planning of the 
Louvre to take the place of his old 
feudal keep in Paris, no longer tit 
RENAISSANCE CABINET. for residence, is it not interesting 
to read about, when the examples 
are before us. And do we not become interested in the work of Catherine 
de Medicis, the wife of his son, Henry II.? 
IfCany of you do not care for it, or for this my writing, pray get out 
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your histories and awaken your interest. How is it that one can study 
art and not become absorbed in its history? ‘The lecture hall and the 
northwest room and the corridor may become very alive places to a 
thoughtful student. 

Close by these, elbowing them, stand the works of the Bourbon period, 
or at least Louis XIV. The contrast is marked. Some of the refinement 
has disappeared, though the work is still thoroughly impressive and 
artistically instructive. One may not love Bourbon work, but to mark 
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WEDDING COFFER, FLORENTINE. 


its character is to develop taste and perceptive faculties, worth more than 
all else to an artist. This Louis XIV. work is continued, at the foot of 
the main staircase, by two lofty chandeliers, and in the basement by two 
large reclining figures, just beside the toilet rooms, one on either side. 
The same sentiment pervades them all. And just here stop before two 
small (plaster) vases inside the double doors as one approaches the 
Director’s office. These might be called Renaissance were they not 
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labeled ‘‘Roman.’’ On this same floor, down the south corridor, are 
deposited bits of Renaissance sculpture, by Donnatello and other masters, 
and the striking, tinted reproduction of Veit Stoss, the long-robed nun, 
which really looks like the original wood carving. I find that it requires 
education to appreciate this statue, though it is so much in the sentiment 
of today’s work. Most eyes look upon it coldly —more’s the pity. To 
know how truly the Renaissance was a rebirth of Roman art, go into the 
room where are the Graeco-Roman vases (on the second floor), and 
examine the marble fragments, fine things from the richest period. 
These stones are so much like Renaissance that one is vigorously 
impressed by the fact that the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries brought to 
life again the art which died when Constantine moved to Byzantium in 
the fourth century. Only sharpened faculties can differentiate the two 
meee. JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON. 


(To be continued.) 
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ArT NOTES. 


There is a movement started in New York City toward the establish- 
ment of a National Art Club. A circular has been issued, signed by 
artists of the first rank — John La Farge, J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, and 
Alden Weir —calling for a meeting of ‘‘ those interested in art affairs.’’ 
It appears that its mission is much like the Chicago Art Association’s, 
except that its range is national rather than local. Are we copied so 
soon? 

et 

The exhibition of works of Chicago artists, on account of the suc- 
cess it had met with, was continued for two more weeks, closing on 
March 13, instead of February 27, as first announced. As the Society of 
Western Artists closed on March 14, a good opportunity was given for study- 
ing the two exhibitions together. Never before has there been such a 
collection of local and Western art, and the galleries usually taken by the 
big annual fall and spring shows of American art were filled with interest- 
ing and characteristic work of our Western painters and sculptors. 


st 


The new opera comique of Paris is being decorated by master hands. 
M. Benjamin-Constant has commenced the ceiling of the auditorium 
which already promises to be a brilliant success. Unbroken by chan- 
delier or any obstruction, thirty-five feet in diameter and illuminated by 
lights around its border, it offers a splendid field for a great design. The 
two stairways are in the able charge of Flameng and Luc-Olivier Merson. 
It is probably the most elaborate series of decorations undertaken in Paris 
since the famous work of Baudry and others in the Grand Opera House. 


se 
The Criterion, of New York, has some snappy art notes. Speaking 


of M. Chartran, the French portraitist now in that city, whose canvases 
have been lately exhibited at Knoedler’s, David Forbes says: ‘‘ Chartran 


is a Bonnat without genius. . . . But M. Chartran has absolutely 
no moral penetration. He is a fashionable painter—#it is the best one 
can say of him and the worst.’’ Of New York art he writes: ‘‘ There is 


entirely too much ‘ Avenue de Villiers’ in it. Too much snobbishness 
of thought and hypocrisy of form. Too much powder puff and pink 
tea.’’ 
se 
The sale of the W. H. Fuller collection in New York brings to light 
the fact that the famous ‘‘ Blue Boy,’’ by Sir Thomas Gainsborough, was 
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owned in this country. As it was held at $50,000 as an upset price and 
with no bidders, it remains with the present possessors. James W. Ells- 
worth, of this city, purchased for $22,000 the famous painting, ‘‘ Cows in 
the Pasture,’’ by Troyon. 
se 

The sale of the magnificent collection of ceramics brought together by 
the late editor of the New York Suz, Charles A. Dana, with seven paint- 
ings, realized a total sum of $194,824. One small vase of rarest rose 
color brought $5,000, which seems an extravagant sum. 


et 


Mr. F. C. Peyraud, who recently left Chicago for New York, is now 
settled in a studio there, sharing it with Mr. Arthur Feudel, who was also 
once counted with the Chicago artists. Both of these artists were charter 
members of the Cosmopolitan Art Club. 

se 


Among the individual exhibitions during the month of March were 
pictures of Indians by Mrs. Cornelia Cassidy-Davis at Moulton’s Art 
Gallery ; works in oil and other media, by Miss B. Ostertag, at Ander- 
son’s, and water colors by Miss Bertha Sanders, lately returned from 
Europe, at Thurber's. 

se 

The annual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club will be 
held in the south wing of the Institute, from March 23 to April 15. 
Although somewhat technical in its character, it is always very interesting 
and well worth careful study. The April number of BRUSH AND PENCIL 
will be something of an architectural number and will have an interesting 
article on the exhibition, fully illustrated. There will also be an article 
on the architectural classes of the Art Institute by one of the faculty. 


es 


The lectures by Mr. James William Pattison on the antiquities, metals, 
textiles and other objects in the collection of the Art Institute, are held 
every Monday afternoon, the last being given on March 14. The course 
on the history of art in reference to paintings by Mr. Charles Francis 
Browne will be given every Friday afternoon at four o’clock, beginning on 
March 18. They are fully illustrated by the stereopticon and by paint- 
ings in the permanent and transient exhibitions in the galleries. All lec- 
tures at the Institute are open to members and students, an entrance fee 
being charged to others. 


ART LITERATURE.* 


‘“The Year’s Art’’ has been considerably enlarged and improved. 
To the artist’s calendar has been added an Artist’s Diary. In ‘‘ The Past 
Year,’’ the editor summarizes the art chronicle of 1897, and to this 
department Mr. Heathcote Stratham adds ‘‘ Notes on Architécture.’’ 
Then follows statistical information regarding the various museums of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Art Legislation in Parliament, Art Bequests, 
Art Associations, Art Schools, ‘‘ Art in the Counties,’’ Art in Scotland 
and Ireland, ‘‘ Art in the Colonies and Dependencies,’’ Foreign Art 
Institutions, Art Charities, Art Sales of 1897, Engravings and Etchings 
published in 1897, Legal Decisions affecting Art, List of Fine Art Deal- 
ers in London, the Provinces, and the Colonies, Directory of Artists 
(nearly six thousand names) and Arts and Crafts Appendix. The work 
is fully indexed and embellished by twenty-seven portraits and five pages 
of selections from exhibitions. 

se 


Two unique art curiosities are ‘‘ Nirvana,’’ a story of Buddhist phi- 
losophy, and ‘‘ Karma,’’ a story of early Buddhism, both by Dr. Paul 
Carus. The entire edition of each book was printed in Japan on Japanese 
paper and illustrated in colors by Japanese artists. The illustrations are 
remarkably clever and interesting, and the color reproduction is very 
satisfactory and apparently accurate. 

et Ss 


The first six numbers of the sixth volume of ‘‘ European Architec- 
ture’’ include some interesting architectural examples from Murcie, Valla- 
dolid, Avila, Granada, Seville, Alicante, Thurso, Inverary, Falkland, 
Ayrshire, Nairn, Aberdeenshire, Rheims, Louvain, Ghent, Alkmaar, 
Calais, Leiden, Prague, Bruges, Arezzo, Pomposa, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Perugia, Mantua, Cortona, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja and Monte San 
Savino. There are pictures of Longford Castle, seat of the Earl of 
Radnor; Belvoir Castle, seat of the Duke of Portland; and Cawdor 
Castle, made famous by Macbeth. There are also some beautiful repro- 
ductions of the Alhambra. 


*“ The Year’s Art,’’ for 1898, compiled by A. C. R. Carter. London: J. S. Virtue & Co., Ltd. 
Imported by Brentano's. 

‘““Nirvana,”’ by Paul Carus. Illustrated and printed by T. Hasegawa, Tokio, Japan. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 

‘‘Karma,” by Paul Carus. Illustrated and printed by T. Hasegawa, Tokio, Japan. Chicago: 
“~The Open Court Publishing Company. 

‘* European Architecture,’’ Vol. VI, Numbers 1-6. Chicago: Smith & Packard. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH OF M. LEBIGNE, COVER DESIGN BY LEON LEBIGNE. 


BY WIDHOPFF. 


From 7he Inland Printer. 
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Nicholson and His Prints,’’ illustrated by the portrait of Queen 
Victoria and two portraits of Mr. Nicholson himself. 


se 
The March House Beautiful contains an article on Delft ware, by 
Alice Morse Earle, accompanied by several good illustrations. 
se 
Rembrandt is the artist treated of in the February Munsey. The arti- 
cle is accompanied by eight reproductions of Rembrandt portraits. In 


this number there appears also an article devoted to ‘‘Some Modern 
Etchers.”’ 


inv article in a late issue of the Literary Review is devoted to ‘‘ Mr. 


es 


The frontispiece of Scribner's for February is a drawing of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, by Howard Pyle. The principal art feature of the num- 
ber is a paper on Wilton Lockwood, by T. R. Sullivan, illustrated by 
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three of Mr. Lockwood’s portraits. The ‘‘ Field of Art’’ is devoted to 
‘* Recent Movements in Decorative Art.’’ 


et 


The February /uternational Studio contains an appreciation of Mr. 
Gerald Moira’s paintings and bas-relief decoration, by Gleeson White. 
The article is accompanied by a large number of reproductions of 
Mr. Moira’s work, including a water-color entitled ‘‘ The Crusader,’ 
reproduced in color. Other contributions to this number of the Studio 
includes ‘‘A Modern English Country House,’’ designed by Arnold 
Mitchell, with illustrations; ‘‘Some Old Wrought-Iron Work,’’ by 
Edward F. Strange, with drawings by Herbert S. Pepper; ‘‘ Steinlen, as 
a Lithographer,’’ by Gabriel Mourey, with full-page reproductions of five 
of Steinlen’s lithographs; ‘‘Mr. Francis E. James’ Water Colors,’’ by 
Frederick Wedmore, illustrated by eight examples; ‘‘ A Study in India 
Ink,’’ by Forain ; and a design for an embroidered book-cover, by H. T. 
Wyse. The department of ‘‘ Studio Talk’’ is especially full and richly 
illustrated. 


Poeme de M.M 
H MEILHAC & PH .GILLE J.MASSENET 





A POSTER BY CHATINIERE. 


Courtesy The /nland Printer. 





THE EDITOR. 


The criticism that BRUSH AND PENCIL ‘‘ is too closely and solely con- 
‘cerned with the Chicago Art Institute’’ is pertinent. The magazine began 
as a magazine for the students, and as such naturally has much to say 
about their alma mater. The growth has been so rapid that many plans. 
already arranged for have had no opportunity for materialization. While 
in a sense it is still a medium for the popularizing of the splendid work 
the Institute is doing in our Western art world, it will be the endeavor of 
the editor to enlarge the field of vision as soon as it can be done without 
weakening its primary object of doing all it can for the art of the West. 


es 


With the March number of BRUSH AND PENCIL the editorial manage- 
ment appears in new hands, and, it is hoped, under more permanent 
conditions. The articles will be signed and the editor will not be held 
responsible for views expressed. It will be the endeavor of the magazine 
to present subjects in a personal and interested way, as fully and artistic- 
ally illustrated as possible. Western art, artists and art problems will 
be the field, and it is hoped that BRUSH AND PENCIL will be an active 
force in Western art promotion and cultivation. Contributions on’ the 
live issues of our art development are cordially solicited. 


se 


It is discouraging to be obliged to note the departure of Augustus. 
St. Gaudens for Europe for an indefinite period. More unfortunate still 
is it to know why he felt obliged to leave his own country and an artistic 
position and reputation of the first rank. An artist friend explains it for 
him this way. He says: ‘‘ Then, again, there is often unseemly strife 
and wirepulling in the awarding of large commissions, a rush and a drive 
in completing orders, and so much ill-advised criticism by people who 
cannot understand why an important work cannot be hurried along by 
the sculptor, as the mechanic might push the construction of a brick 
building, that Mr. St. Gaudens has become somewhat tired of it and has 
gone away to Paris.”’ 

We are very crude and shortsighted with all our boasting. To lose 
the influence and advice of a man like St. Gaudens just now in Greater 
New York is a calamity. It is a loss not measured by dollars and cents. 
The irritation and discomfort that ugliness, so rampant with us every- 
where, awakens in all sensitive minds, will not be reduced by the retire- 
ment of this Hercules of good taste. The stables of Augeas will remain 
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in their state of noxious disorder. Our Congress might spend some of its 
time in passing a bill with the idea not so much of keeping ineligibles out 
as to encourage eligibles to remain. 

It is disheartening to think of the American painters and sculptors 
who feel obliged to live abroad, The list is too long to print. Abbey, 
Sargent, Harrison, Marr, Rosenthal, MacMonnies, etc., are there, and 
now the leading sculptor of America must leave so as to be able to do his 
work in some sort of peace. His Lincoln and Logan statues are our 
chiefest ornaments, while the monument to Colonel Shaw, on Boston 
Common, is not only the finest production of American art yet achieved, 
but is one of the master works of any country or any time. Now he 
must go ! 

With perfect consistency we drive our own men away and invite the 
society painters of the old world to come and take away the wealth that 
could be much more wisely expended at home. Chartran and Boldini 
are in New York City. The latest announcement is that the prince of 
elegants, the great Carolus-Duran, is coming. What a fine sensation he 
will make, with his velvet coat, tangled hair and bifurcated whiskers! 
He is the poseur of Paris, and that is saying a good deal. We will all 
think him wonderful, shower every attention upon him, cover him with 
gold, and make ourselves again the laughingstock of the many abroad 
who have already taken us in. 


een SU MBER O F 
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A COVER DESIGN, BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


Courtesy The Inland Printer 
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ART NOTICES. 
CHICAGO. 


About eighty paintings by Dutch and French masters, the collection 
of Mr. A. Gross, are on private exhibition at O’Brien’s, from March 21 to 
April 18. Among them are five by Josef Israels, including his famous 
‘* Grace Before Meat,’’ from the Amsterdam Gallery. 


tt 


Forty-two drawings and pastels, by A. B. Wenzell, are to be placed on 
exhibition, March 23, in the art department of Marshall Field & Co. 
The pastels include the series of seven illustrations for the ‘‘ Posing of 
Vivette,’’ published in the Christmas Scribner. The drawings are mainly 
selected from those reproduced in recent numbers of Zzfe, and contain 
many examples of Mr. Wenzell’s most brilliant work. 


tt 


The early completion of the Studebaker Studio building in Michigan 
boulevard, adjoining the Auditorium, intensifies the interest felt in this 
undertaking by the members of the artistic fraternity, among which many 
of the leading people will have their future professional homes. Among 
those who have so far taken studios in the building are Mr. Ralph 
Clarkson, Mr. Lorado Taft, Mr. Charles Francis Browne, Miss Bertha 
Menzler, Mrs. William H. Cole and Mr. Joseph C. Leyendecker, but we 
understand that several others equally prominent are likely to join this, 
the first artist colony of Chicago. 


Tad 


Twenty-five original drawings, by Charles Dana Gibson, are on exhi- 
bition for two weeks, beginning March 21, at Thurber’s Galleries. The 
drawings are selected largely from contributions to Zz/e, but include in 
addition seven of the originals for ‘‘ London as Seen by C. D. Gibson,’’ 
and one of the illustrations of Dickens, namely, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, David Copperfield and Traddles.’’ The London pictures on exhibi- 
tion are ‘‘ A Park Orator,’’ ‘‘ On Picadilly,’’ ‘‘ The Church Parade,’’ ‘‘ A 
Drawing-Room,’’ ‘‘ On Bond Street,’’ ‘‘ At Dinner,’’ and ‘‘ Waiting to be 
Presented.’’ The best of the cartoons are the ‘‘Only Pebble on the 
Beach,’’ and ‘‘ Marooned.’’ ‘There is also an illustration for ‘‘ Galla- 
gher.”’ 








ART NOTICES. 


Carolus Duran, the celebrated French artist, the painter of beautiful 
women and the Prince of Wales and other princes and members of the 
royalty, arrived in New York March 22 on the French line steamer 
Navarre — his first visit to the United States. M. Duran said, regarding 
his visit to this country : 

‘‘T come to paint a number of portraits contracted for long ago. I 
shall be here probably two mouths. I have long wished to visit the 
United States.’ 

M. Duran was escorted by his friends to the Waldorf-Astoria, where 
his sittings for portraits will be held. The artist’s real name is Charles 
Auguste Emile Duran. He expects to visit Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston while in the United States. Among his best-known works is a 
portrait of Consuelo Vanderbilt, Duchess of Marlborough. He is said to 
have painted more portraits of beautiful women than any other artist in 
the world. His other works include ‘‘ Evening Prayer,’’ ‘‘ A Vision,’’ 
‘* Dame au Gaut’’ and ‘‘ Gloria Maria de Medicis.’’ Much of his work 
is in the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 





CARICATURE OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, BY C. LEANDRE. 


Courtesy The /niand Printes 
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ART NECROLOGY. 
1897 


Henry Roese, landscape painter, New York; 
George W. Flagg, figure painter, Nantucket, Mass.; 
Elizabeth Greatorex, artist, Paris; M. F. H. De Hass, 
artist, New York; Homer D. Martin, artist, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Charles F, Wentworth, architect, Boston, 
Mass.; Thomas J. Furlong, architect, St. Louis, Mo.; 
William H. Wood, architect, Newark, N. J.; Edmond 
Charles Yoon, etcher and painter, France; John T. 
Beggs, caricaturist, New York; Ella Cooper, artist, 
New York; Andrew F. Brunner, painter, New York; 
Augustus M. Friedlander, portrait painter, New 
York; Francois Louis Francais, painter, Paris; Wil- 
liam McLatcher, architect, Atlanta, Ga.; F. De 
Conte, painter, San Francisco, Cal.; W.H. Lansit, 
animal painter, Boston, Mass., Franklin Bassford, 
marine painter, New York; Joseph E. Dantan, 
painter, Paris; August Von Heyden, historical 
painter, Germany; William L. Picknell, artist, 
Boston, Mass.; Johnson M. Mundy, sculptor, New 
York; Sir John Gilbert, President Royal Society of 
Painters, England; John Sartain, artist and engraver, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Gaston Bethune, artist, Paris; 
Albert Ames, artist, Santa Barbara, Cal.; John B. 
Burgess, artist, London, England; Alfred Ordway, 
portrait painter, Melrose, Mass.: Sir Henry Doulton, 
Lambeth Potteries, England; James Landy, photog- 
rapher, Cincinnati, O.; Luigi Anrici, sculptor, Italy ; 
David Richards, sculptor, Utica, N. Y.; John Lough- 
borough Pearson, architect, London, England; Ru- 
dolph Voll Herold, Ashland, Wis. 











Che Editor. 


We have to announce this month the retirement of Messrs. Forest 
Grant and Frank B. Rae from the editorial department of BRUSH AND 
Prencit. We regret that they found it necessary to resign their 
interests in the magazine, since to them is due the greatest credit in 
establishing and improving the paper. While the publishers purpose 
to expand and to improve the magazine, making it more in the nature 
of a general art publication, there will be still an editor from and in 
the interest of the Art Institute. And, of necessity, he must be 
some one intimately connected with the Institute — this, in view of 
our retirement necessitated after this issue. There is no reason why 
the students should loose interest in the magazine upon its becoming 
one of a more general nature — indeed, it would seem to promise 
more and to be of greater interest in reproducing the work of 
students of the Institute, together with that of other schools, in ad- 
dition to the best work of contemporary artists. We have to thank 
Messrs. Grant. and Rae for their kind help in bringing out this 
number, and to apologise to our readers for the tardiness of the same, 


occasioned by the difficulties attendant upon this, as upon any similar 


change. 
In closing we would say that the magazine, however broadened in 
scope, will yet remain inofficially the organ and mouthpiece of the 
Art Institute of Chicago in its various activities. On another page, 
the publishers have outlined in detail the plans for the ensuing year. 


BP ad 


In the December issue of BrusH AND PENCIL, by a clumsy error, 
the article on Miss B. Ostertag was accredited to Miss Helen Under- 
wood. We beg to apologise to her, and to state to our readers that it 
was not written by her. 








